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steam, and James Watt is the man to whom we owe this, steam
In 1769 Watt,1 a maker of mathematical instruments at
Greenock, made the first efficient steam engine. At first it
was used only for drawing up water, but soon it was given
a " rotatory " and parallel motion, and could be used for
manufactures. In X790 the first iron ships had been built,
and in 1812 one of the first steamers, the Comet, sailed
down the Clyde. In this very same year Napoleon was
embarking on his great Russian campaign. He hoped to
win the mastery of the world by force of arms. The " nation
of shopkeepers ", whom he despised, were setting out on
their campaign too, but it was one for peaceful prosperity.

Once the principle of steam-driven engines had been
established, the railway age was at hand. In the year before
Waterloo, George Stephenson made his first locomotive,
which was one to carry coals, and it travelled at the rate of
three miles an hour. When it was suggested that lines should
be laid down all over the country, great opposition was set
up, for landowners objected to the idea of such traffic across
their estates. Parliament rejected the first Bill for the pro-
motion of a railway (1818). But the pressure of the new
inventions was too great. Already " cotton towns " were
filling the north, population was leaping up,2 and trade
called for better transport. In 1825 the first railway was
opened for traffic, the Stockton atid Darlington, and next
came the Manchester and Liverpool Railway (1829).3 Once
the idea was safely launched, financiers saw in railways
an excellent investment. Companies were formed, hun-
dreds of thousands of pounds were put into the ventures,

1 Sir Walter Scott, who saw him in old age, said that Watt was not only
one of the most generally well-informed, but one of the best and kindest of
human beings, who, in his eighty-fifth year, had " his attention alive to every-
one's question, his information at everyone's command ".

2 In 1801 at the first census, it was 9 million; in 1821, 12 million.

8 At the opening of this railway, an ex-cabinet minister, Huskisson, who
had quarrelled with Wellington, was present. He advanced to speak to the
Duke and effect a reconciliation, when an engine approached along the rails
on which he was standing. Huskisson was rather clumsy, failed to get into a
carriage on the other line, and was caught by the engine and killed.
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